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It contained too many races, Bulgarian, Italo-Dalmatian,
Vlachj Albanian, and Greek as well as Serb; the Dalmatians
and Albanians were largely Catholic, the Bosnians largely
Bogomil; the Greeks resented the nationalism of the
Serbian Church. Serbian civilization was itself too synthetic
to bind this mass together; the ceremonial and hieratic
aspects of Byzantium without its traditions, its outward
luxuries without its inward culture, superimposed on
Serbian agrarian feudalism, ornamented with a touch of
Latin chivalry and Italo-Dalmatian commercialism, made
up a medley acceptable to no one. Had Dusan won Con-
stantinople with its oecumenical past and prestige, he might
have founded a lasting realm, but the Serbian would have
been swallowed up in the Byzantine. Had he been content
to be a Slav monarch with Macedonia as his centre and
Salonica as his port> again his realm might have survived.
But his Byzantine ambitions and his failure to acquire
Salonica led to the downfall of his Empire.
The rest of the story is the chronicle of the steady Turkish
advance and need not be recounted in detail. From 1360 to
1370 the Turks were busy establishing themselves in
Thrace. The battle of the Maritza (1371) sealed the fate of
Bulgaria; Serbians and Bosnians were crushingly defeated
on the field of Kossovo (i 5 June 1389). The freedom of the
Balkans was lost. Four years later Bulgaria was annexed,
and Serbia suffered the same fate in 1459. It was not until
1463 that the Turks formally took over Bosnia.
The fourteenth century had seen the rise of another
Balkan people, the Roumanians of Wallachia and Moldavia.
The Roumanians claimed Roman origin and so were eagerly
susceptible to the influence of Byzantium. Moldavia never
acquired great political power, though its importance as a
mart of Byzantine and Slavonic culture during the next
centuries is vast if dimly known. Wallachia had its brief
eminence under the house of Bassaraba, but was too tightly
wedged between Hungary and the Turks to develop a
lasting position. Even its greatest prince, Mircea, was
a tributary of Hungary, and its hero John Hunyadi, the
White Knight of Wallachia, a soldier in the Hungarian
army. But Roumania, despite its Roman and Hungarian-Latin